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FOR THE STUDENT' 



By Glanville Terrell 
Georgetown College 



Nothing perhaps since Schliemann's epoch-making excavations 
at Mycenae in 1876 has awakened such a widespread interest in the 
classical world as the report of the discoveries made by Evans at 
Knossos in 1900. Ardent and vivid must have been the imagination 
that could have forecast a tithe of the results actually reached here 
by the spade under Evans' skilful direction. The finds are so far- 
reaching in their consequences and necessitate such a complete recon- 
struction of our views on the Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion that it is difficult to adjust our minds so suddenly to the new 
environment. When we read about an Aegean civilization going 
back to 4000-5000 B. c, and still further about NeoUthic strata which 
render it highly probable that Knossos was the continuous abode of 
man from loooo or 12000 to 1200 b. c, we may faintly realize the 
revolution which our ideas must undergo. 

Here at Knossos in Crete has been unearthed a great palace going 
back to 1800-2000 B. c, "a veritable town in itself," covering some 
five or six acres, in some parts at least three or four stories high, built 
around a large central court no by 200 feet. It has its Throne 
Room in which Minos himself, the Cretan Moses, may have sat and 

> The writer of this paper has visited Crete, but the article may be considered as 
mainly a compilation from the reports of the various schools conducting the excava- 
tions, especially the reports of the British. In describing the particular finds he has 
used largely the exact language of the reporters. For the illustrative material he is 
indebted to the kindness of Professor Burrows, whose excellent book. The Discoveries 
in Crete (E. P. Button & Co., 1907), has been of great service. 
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dispensed laws to his subjects, its Hall of the Colonnades, Hall of the 
Double Axes, Corridor of the Procession, and Theatral Area. In 
it are whole streets of apartments used as storerooms with rows of 
pithoi still standing, wine vats, olive presses with runnels and pipes 
to carry off the oil, workshops, lapidaries' rooms, schoolrooms, spin- 
ning-rooms, a system of baths, lavatories, latrine, showing a knowl- 
edge of sanitation and hydraulics without parallel in any other struc- 
ture in ancient or even in mediaeval times. There are mosaic pic- 
tures of houses three stories high with windows divided into four or 
six panes — in which some translucent substance was probably used 
for glass — ^looking very much like a modern street front. The evi- 
dence discovered also points strongly to the use of a system of weights 
and coinage and a knowledge of the decimal system of notation. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all these remarkable discoveries was 
an inscription in Unear script containing, along with other characters, 
a dozen or more letters of the Greek alphabet of the same shape as 
those of the classical period, and two clay cups with ink-written 
inscriptions. 

The walls of the palace in certain parts were covered with brilliant 
frescoes, some showing highly realistic designs from nature, as those 
of a mountain goat suckUng her young and of a large bull in natural 
colors; others represented the life and amusements of the inhabitants, 
such as javelin-hurling, boxing, leaping, circus performances, acro- 
bats, female toreadors, groups of women engaged in animated conver- 
sation in the courts and gardens and on the balconies of a palatial 
building, doubtless as witnesses of the very performances above men- 
tioned, dressed "decollet6es, but with fashionable puffed sleeves and 
flounced gowns, and their hair as elaborately curled and fris6 as if they 
were fresh from a coiffeur's hands." "Mais," exclaimed a French 
savant who was visiting Mr. Evans, "ce sont des Parisiennes." Even 
still more interesting than these, especially from the standpoint of eth- 
nology and the history of the prehistoric man, is the fresco of the 
Cupbearer, painted in brilhant colors, representing a handsome youth 
with high, brachycephalic head, and profile closely resembling that of 
the classical period. 

In the meantime excavations carried on elsewhere in Crete have 
kept fully abreast of those at Elnossos. The Italian excavators under 
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Professor Halbherr at Phaestos, in the southern part of the island 
about forty miles from Knossos, have unearthed a palace almost rival- 
ing in splendor that of Knossos itself. In fact there is nothing at 
Knossos that quite equals for architectural effect the grand stairway 
forty-five feet broad at Phaestos, with its twelve steps still per- 
fectly preserved. Again at Hagia Triada only two miles north- 
west of Phaestos, and supposed to have been the seaside summer 
residence of the ancient lords of Phaestos, was uncovered by Professor 
Halbherr a palace, which, though built on a less grand scale, was 
peculiarly rich in finds of the most interesting kind belonging to the 
early and later Bronze Age; such as hundreds of skeletons in round 
chamber tombs of the "tholos" type, copper dagger-blades, hand- 
somely wrought vases, and sarcophagi depicting scenes from life, 
besides a host of articles for private and domestic use. 

The whole east end of the island, the home of the Eteo-Cretans, 
has also been the scene of unusual activity within the past few years, in 
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almost every case bringing an ample reward to the excavators. The 
British began work in 1901 at Zakro, where was found "the most 
significant domestic structure yet uncovered on an Aegean site;" 
while at Palaikastro and the places in its immediate vicinity, Koura- 
menos, Hagios Nikolaos, Petsofa, Roussolakkos, Magasa, the finds 
have been of such a rich and varied character that even scant justice 
to them would require a separate article. At Magasa was discovered 
a great store of Neolithic implements, a Neolithic rock-shelter, and 
more interesting still, the fairly well preserved foundations of a Neo- 
lithic house of a rectangular ground plan. Thus we can claim now to 
have some idea of what even a NeoHthic homestead looked like. At 
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Roussolakkos has been unearthed by the British School "a city of 
continuous houses, more that 400 feet long by 350 broad, whose 
many blocks or insulae might almost seem to need the more elaborate 
grouping of the regiones of Pompeii." At Praesos were foimd a number 
of vases and terra-cotta figurines, some bronze objects, beehive tombs 
and lamakes, as well as the well-preserved foundations of a house 
belonging to the Hellenistic period, and three important inscriptions 
mentioned below. At Goumia in 1901 the American Exploration 
Society, under the conduct of Miss Harriet A. Boyd, was richly 
rewarded by the discovery of "a settlement of the Bronze Age, so 
wonderfully preserved that it has been called by visiting archaeologists 
a 'Mycenaean Pompeii.'" Many of the houses were found to be 
built of fire-baked brick — a new addition to our knowledge of the 
Bronze Age. A similar fact was revealed about the same time at 
other places in eastern Crete. Indeed, there is nothing more remark- 
able about these wonderful discoveries than the flood of light they 
throw on points concerning which our information has hitherto been 
very scanty or entirely wanting, not only for the Mycenaean, but also 
for the classical, period. 

We must now return to the palace at Knossos, the central point of 
interest in Crete, for a more detailed examination of those interesting 
and instructive ruins. The site of ancient Knossos lies about three 
and a half miles from the sea, and four miles southeast of the modern 
city of Candia, that is, about the middle of an east and west line drawn 
along the north coast of the island. Trial shafts sunk in different 
parts of the ruins show it to have been continuously inhabited from 
early Neolithic times to the time of the great catastrophe of the Later 
Palace, 1400-1300 b. c. Since that time it has been left utterly deso- 
late, not a tree growing on it nor a ploughshare passing over it for 
more than three thousand years. For some years before the excava- 
tions of Evans, early remains had been known to exist on the spot. 
Back as far as 1878 some explorations of a desultory character by a 
native gentleman of Candia, Mr. Minos Kalokairinos, had resulted 
in the finding of some large jars and fragments of Mycenaean pottery. 
Evans was first attracted to the site in 1894, when some curious signs 
on a block of gypsum led him to believe in the existence of a prehistoric 
system of writing in Crete. A steatite bead-seal with linear char- 
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acters had the same bearing, while beautifully engraved gems, a gold 
signet ring relative to Mycenaean religion, a fragment of a pyxis, and a 
few other objects pointed to the importance of a thorough examination 
of this site. The insurrection of 1896 in Crete and other obstacles 
caused delay, and it was not till 1900 that Mr. Evans acquired by 
actual purchase ownership of the entire site. He began the excava- 
tion on March 23 of that year. 

Trial pits, sunk at various points of the excavation and going down 
to the virgin soil, show a Neolithic deposit of 21 feet, in some places 
of 26 feet. Superimposed upon this is the "Minoan" deposit of 17 
feet. The term " Minoan " is meant to include the entire period of 
the great prehistoric civilization of Crete, that between the Neolithic 
period and the period of Greek colonization, or the so-called "geomet- 
ric" period of pottery. It covers, generally speaking, the Bronze 
Age. This Mr. Evans divides into three periods, "Early Minoan," 
"Middle Minoan," "Late Minoan." These are again each sub- 
divided into three periods, known as Early Minoan I, E. M. II, E. M. 
Ill, Middle Minoan I, M. M. II, etc. Still it would be an error to 
assume that there is any strong line of demarkation between these 
various periods. " There is no real break of continuity between the 
Stone and Early Metal Ages, nor between the latter and the more 
elaborate civilization of the Middle and Late Minoan Periods." 

The Early Minoan Age covers roughly the period from the First 
to the Sixth Egyptian Dynasties (3400-2500 b. c.).' The time is 
fixed by the discovery in the stratum of E. M. I of an Egyptian vase 
of syenite of protodynastic make and a fragment of a cup of diorite of 
the same provenance and make, also a whole series of stone vases 
made from protodynastic models. 

The discovery in the stratum of Middle Minoan III of the lid of an 
alabastron with the cartouch of the Hyksos king Khyan seems to 
render it certain that this period did not close earlier than the fif- 

I In the present state of Egyptian chronology it is difficult to be consistent in 
assigning dates to the various dynasties, I have aimed to follow Eduard Meyer and 
Breasted, who lower the hitherto accepted dates by four or five centuries in some cases. 
The higher dates are based on the chronology of Manetho, a late compilation, whose 
"dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout, that they are not worthy of a moment's 
credence, being often nearly or quite double the majdmum drawn from contemporary 
monuments." (Breasted.) 
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teenth D)aiasty {ca. 1600 b. c). To M. M. II belongs the beautiful 
polychrome or "Kamdres" ware, so called from the Kamdres cave 
on the slopes of Mt. Ida, where it was first discovered in 1895 by Mr. 
J. L. Myres. The earlier palaces at Knossos and Phaestos go back 
to M. M. II, which seems to have been closed by a general catastrophe. 
To the Late Minoan Age belong most of the present remarkable 
ruins at Knossos. It covers, generally speaking, the so-called " Myce- 
naean" Age, the period of power and splendor at Knossos and also at 
Phaestos and Hagia Triada, and ended 1 300-1 200 b. c. The fres- 
coes show many points of connection with the mural paintings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and are contemporary with the paintings of the 
Keftiu, or the mysterious "peoples of the isles of the sea," on the 
Rekhmara Tomb {ca. 1500 b. c), who are now generally believed to 
be Cretans. The period is contemporary with most of the objects 
found in the tombs of the Acropolis at Mycenae. 

Mr. Evans thinks that the accumulation of the primitive deposit 
was more gradual than that of the Minoan Age, but assuming that the 
rate was equal, we find ourselves pushed back into a hoary antiquity 
which makes the word Mycenaean sound very juvenile in our ears. 

The rough equation [says Evans] established between the beginning of the 
Early Minoan Age and the First Egyptian Dynasty would, if we take the very 
moderate computation of Lepsius, carry back this stratum (Minoan), which is 
S . 33 meters below the surface of the ground, some 5,800 years — giving a rate of 
deposit somewhere under a meter for a millennium. If we assume an equal rate 
of deposit for the underlying Neolithic strata, which have a thickness of 6.43 
meters, it is evident we must go back 12,000 years for the beginning of the Stone 
Age Settlement, 
or, taking the thicker deposit of 8 meters, 14,000 years. 

There is evidence for the existence of two palaces at Knossos. The 
older one appears to have been destroyed in a general catastrophe 
about the close of the polychrome or "Kamdres" period — about 
2000 B. c. On the ruins of this arose the later and more splendid 
palace. 

While the history of its building and expansion must cover a long period of 
time, the whole result of the excavations tends more and more to bring out the 
fact that, vast as is the area it embraces, the palace was originally devised on a 
single comprehensive plan. The conception was that of a square building, with 
a central court approached at right angles by four main avenues, dividing the 
surrounding buildings into four quarters, like that later carried out on a much 
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simpler plan in the Roman Castra, and again in the Terremare of Northern Italy. 
However complicated at first sight may appear the arrangement of its halls, 
chambers, galleries, and magazines, on closer inspection the idea of an organic 
whole will be found to pervade the structure. 

The visitor from Herakleion will naturally enter at the northwest 
corner of the building, and, after viewing the well-preserved Theatral 
Area on his left, will pass into the long gallery with no less than eigh- 
teen storerooms on the west side opening into it. This gallery is about 
10 feet wide and 230 long. The general effect as one walks down this 
corridor is perhaps the most striking in the whole building. In one 
of these storerooms alone were found over twenty pithoi, twelve in a 
more or less perfect state. Beneath the floors of these rooms were 
stone cists, probably used as oil or wine vats, while directly under 
these, and therefore absolutely concealed when the upper receptacles 
were filled with their liquid contents, were found other repositories 
which Mr. Evans considers to have been the safety vaults of the palace. 
Nothing in the shape of treasure, however, was found in them except 
a few pieces of gold foil, together with a good deal of rubbish. The 
treasure had been withdrawn and the bottoms of the upper cists 
recemented before the destruction of the building. 

Our space does not permit us to wander through all the intricacies 
of this wonderful maze, which Mr. Evans considers to be the veritable 
"Labjnrinth" of tradition — a, view which receives no little support 
from the important part played by the bull in the history of the palace, 
and the discovery of clay seal-impressions and gems depicting a 
monster half man and half bull, as well as a fresco representing a maze. 
Further than this, the same conclusion had been reached independ- 
ently on grounds purely philological by scholars who traced the origin 
of the word to the Carian labrys, "axe," and identified the Cretan 
Labyrinthos with the Carian Labraundos. Greater weight is to be 
attached to this derivation now that the sign of the double axe is met 
with so frequently in various parts of the building. Mr. Evans has 
even named one of the apartments the "Hall of the Double Axes." 
For a more intimate knowledge of the building we must refer our 
readers to the subjoined plan with its long corridors, winding passages 
and multiplicity of chambers, while we proceed to mention some of 
the more interesting finds. 
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Particular interest attaches to the discovery of 
quantities of bone pieces, of fishlike outline, containing some twenty different 
signs, linear in type but not answering to those of the ordinary linear script of the 
palace. Out of twenty-one varieties, ten are practically identical both in shape 
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and position with the later Greek alphabetic forms, while four more are the same 
though in different position. Thus we have [^(\W M3ITT F* Y T and a form ap- 
proaching the digamma, as well as 3^ — ~^* ^^* ^^^ Mycenaean date of 
these bone pieces is as well ascertained as anything found within the walls of 
the palace. They are of similar types to pieces of the gaming-table, and are 
associated with porcelain and crystal inlays answering in character to specimens 
found in the shaft-graves of Mycenae. They lay beneath an untouched floor- 
level in a closed passage over 21 feet beneath the surface of the ground. 
Evans thinks, from their association with porcelain plaques and disks 
corresponding to similar work in Egypt, that these pieces may go back 
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to the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580-1350 B. c). There is no evidence 
that these signs had any phonetic value. They may have been mere 
artisans' signs "but it is at any rate an interesting fact that forms 
identical with many of the later Greek letters should have been in use 
for technical purposes in the Aegean world centuries before the intro- 
duction of the Phoenician alphabet." 

In connection with this may be mentioned the discovery in the 
southeast quarter of the palace of two cups with ink-written inscrip- 
tions, in linear characters showing a cursive tendency. Though the 
cups themselves are of plain clay, their forms show that they belong 
to the earlier Minoan painted class. Evans thinks that the tendency 
of the letters to divide may point to the use of a reed pen. The inscrip- 
tions resemble those on Egjrptian osiraka. But their greatest value 
lies in the evidence they furnish of the existence of other literary 
materials in the palace than the clay tablets — parchment or palm- 
leaves (Cretan tradition). I may say here that none of this Cretan 
script is intelligible to us, and it seems to me that the possibilities of 
the discovery of a key to it are exceedingly slender, though some 
scholars are sanguine enough to think that it will some day be deciph- 
ered. However, it should be remembered that several small inscrip- 
tions written in the Greek alphabet, although not in the Greek lan- 
guage, have been found at Praesos in eastern Crete. This may be 
a sort of connecting link between the earlier linear script and the later 
Greek. When we reflect that until these excavations there had been 
discovered on no Mycenaean site either in the Peloponnese or in 
central Greece any thing that resembled any form of writing, we 
realize the magnitude of this discovery. 

In many parts of the palace, especially in the east-west corridor, 
which runs east of the Central Court, were found a vast number of 
inscribed clay tablets — one with an inscription of twenty-four lines — 
and seal impressions showing the best style of Mycenaean engraving. 
The subjects included — ^besides the usual bulls, lions, wild goats, 
rams, dogs seizing their quarry, flying birds, and flying fish — other 
designs of a religious cult, such as a goddess standing on a sacred peak 
with two lion supporters in the style of the gate at Mycenae. In the 
Central Court came to light one of the most important finds of the 
excavation — ^the lower part of a small Egyptian figure of diorite. It 
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bears on three sides hieroglyphic inscriptions giving the name of a 
certain Ab-nub-mes-wazet-user of the Aphroditopolite Nome of Egypt. 
It is thought to belong to the Twelfth or beginning of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty (ca. 1800 b. c). On the walls of the Throne Room were 
painted two griffins, one of which could be made out in its entirety. 
It bears a crest of peacock's plumes, showing that this Indian fowl 
was known to the eastern Mediterranean long before the days of 
Solomon. 

The frequent occurrence of the sign of the double axe in the palace 
at Knossos has been mentioned above. It is by no means confined 
to this site, but is common to the whole area of Mycenaean culture. 
There is no doubt that it has a religious signification, that it was the 
symbol, or even the impersonation itself, of some divinity.' The 
recent discoveries of Mr. Hogarth in the Diktaean Cave have made 
this point certain, and give ample proof that it was the symbol of the 
Cretan Zeus. Greek tradition and fable alwa)rs connected this cave 
with the birthplace of Zeus. Mr. Hogarth found in its iimer sanc- 
tuary hundreds of votive bronzes and no less than eighteen double 
axes in situ. These must have been votive offerings, as they were too 
thin for use. The double axe is also found combined with the sacred 
pillar, as in the palace at Knossos, where in the center of the building 
are two small chambers, in each of which rises a square column, formed 
of a series of blocks. In one room all four sides of each block, in 
the other three sides, have a double axe engraved on them. Evans 
thinks that these chambers are shrines and probably belong to the 
oldest part of the building, and that the pillars thus marked with the 
sign of the god are in fact his aniconic images. Jacob's pillar, which 
he called Bethel, or the " House of God," at once suggests itself. It 
has also been suggested that this Semitic term is the origin of the 
Greek ySa/rwXo?, a name given to a sacred stone which formed an 
object of worship. There is also another s)mibol which plays an 
important part in the Mycenaean cult and which is frequently found 
associated with the sacred pillars and the double axes, and that is the 
so-called "Horns of Consecration." It seems to be of a portable 
nature, consisting of a kind of base which terminates at the two end s 
in two hornlike objects. It is often found on the top of an altar, as 

I See Evans, " Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult," Jour. Hell. Stud., 1901. 
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shown on the fragment of a steatite pyxis from Knossos, while in the 
case of the "Dove Shrines" from Mycenae it appears on the altar- 
block. Here again on the Semitic side "the horns of the altar" are 
suggested. 

This article would be incomplete without some discussion of the 
bearing of these discoveries on the Homeric and racial questions. 
Crete occupies a prominent place in both the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
first of all it may be said that the excavations amply confirm the 
important position assigned to it in these poems. Homer describes it 
as a "fair land and rich, sea-girt, with many men innumerable, and 
ninety cities," inhabited by a mixed race of Achaeans, Dorians, Cydo- 
nians, Eteo-Cretans, and Pelasgians. He was doubtless describing 
the traditional splendor of the Late Palace Period (1600-1350 b. c), 
the magnificence and power of which is so fully attested by the present 
ruins. Idomeneus, next to Agamemnon and Nestor, brings the 
greatest number of ships to the Trojan War, and in the three great 
yams spun by Odysseus in the Odyssey, as Dr. Manatt well observes,' 
Od)rsseus is always a Cretan : 

to Athene incog, (xiii. 256 ff.), a Cretan who has slain a son of Idomeneus and 
fled the country; to Eumaeus (xiv. 199 ff.), a Cretan Othello who has spoiled the 
Egyptians and been outwitted in turn by a Phoenician; finally, and for us the best 
of all, to Penelope (xix. 165 ff.) he is himself a brother of Idomenexis, who for 
twelve days had entertained Odysseus stormbound on his way to Troy. 

But what will readily occur to everyone's mind as having the 
greatest significance in its bearrag on the Homeric question in the 
strict sense is the discovery of the clay cups with ink-written inscrip- 
tions done probably with a reed pen. The Homeric poems must have 
been composed somewhere on the shores of the Aegean; their author 
seems to be well acquainted with the wealth and power which existed 
in Crete. Is it possible that so useful an art could have been confined 
for centuries to this island and not have reached such an intellectual 
and literary center as gave rise to the poems? The probabilities 
certainly seem against it. 

The race question is in a great tangle, and consists largely of con- 
jecture and opinion without much solid evidence to support any 
particular theory. In spite, however, of this uncertainty, a few 

" Address before the Classical Association of New England, 1906. 
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important things may be considered as established by these discoveries. 
We may not know the source of this cuUure, nor the cause of its down- 
fall, but our attitude toward the "Mycenaean," or "Achaean," 
culture of the mainland of Greece must be changed. We have gener- 
ally attributed this to a supposed Aryan racial movement from the 
north, but the evidence of the Cretan excavations, and especially of 
the pottery, leads us to believe that many of the Mycenaean objects 
of art found on the mainland, and formerly considered indigenous, 
are importations from the workshops of Crete, and that this cultiu-e, 
now known to have existed in Crete many ages before the appearance 
of anything similar on the mainland, was probably pre-Aryan in 
origin, coming from the south. Additional weight, in the opinion of 
some archaeologists, is given to this theory by the fact that Mycenae 
and Tiryns are so strongly fortified, while the Cretan cities are not, 
the former being outlying colonies of the "mother country," and 
therefore more in need of walls. At any rate it seems inconceivable 
that the far older culture of Crete could have come from the mainland, 
while the probability of the reverse amounts almost to a certainty. Dr. 
Dorpleld holds that the older palaces in Crete and their culture are 
Carian, that the Carians were conquered by the Achaeans, and to the 
supremacy of the latter belong the times described by Homer. Some 
color is given to the Carian part of this theory by the sign of the 
double axe which is well known to have been the symbol of the Carian, 
as wtU as of the Cretan, Zeus. On the other hand Dr. Mackenzie holds 
it as probable that the early Aegean people are one in origin with the 
Libyan race of prehistoric Egypt, and that the beginnings of the 
Aegean and Libyo-Egyptian civilizations are more or less synchronous. 
Professor Petrie suggests, as the result of recent discoveries, the year 
7000 B. c. as the probable time when the Libyan race made its first 
appearance in the Nile Valley. 



